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something less than a thousand dollars; during several
years since that time the value of my business has ex-
ceeded $40,000 per year," It is Mr. Tulane's boast that
he has not been denied credit during his business career
except the one]time mentioned above, and that he has never
been threatened or sued in connection with the collection
of a debt.

Another man's story that came out at the meeting of
the National Negro Business League is the story of Charles
H. Anderson, a wholesale and retail fish and oyster dealer.
He conducts a fish, oyster, and game business in Jackson-
ville, Fla., which supplies the largest hotels and many
of Jacksonville's richest white families. He is also inter-
ested in a fish and oyster packing business on the Florida
coast, and is the cashier of the colored bank at Jackson-
ville. A speaker at the league meeting held in the John
Wanamaker store, Philadelphia, in August, 1913, referred
to Mr. Anderson as follows: "The first time I saw this
gentleman was fourteen years ago, when he was standing
up behind a white sheet that had a round hole cut in it,
bravely negotiating his head and face as a target; he was
working for a man who was running one of those games
known as: 'Every-time-you-hit-the-nigger's-head-you-get-
a-fine-cigar!' (Uproarious laughter.) There I found him
fourteen years ago, posing as a target, and for the magnifi-
cent sum of five cents anybody could have secured the
privilege of throwing three balls at his face. (Prolonged
laughter and applause as Mr. Anderson stepped forward
and was introduced to Hon. John Wanamaker, who
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